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eer OED” CHRIST— 
MAS STORY.” 


Across the ages runs the light 
From out the Christmas story; 
It cheers the sadness of the night, 
~ Andjadds to day a glory. 
It sets a song of joy and peace 
Upon the lips of ‘sorrow ; 
It gives the timid hope release, 
And points to God’s to-mor- 
row. 
‘Then let us sing, with hearts 


FPXHE question that we have to ask ts this: whether, 


while we praise Christmas as a day of general 


aglow, : joy, we take care to keep it so. The Easy Chatr asks 
The old, old Christmas story ; betimes, and it is not the first who asks, have we not 
It fills our hearts with Joy to know ‘done much to spoil the happy season 2 


That life So) full of glory. : SON Christmas is made miserable to many because they 
feel that they must spend lavishly to buy gifts lke 


their richer neighbors. 


The stars still ‘reign in Eastern 


Christmas ts essentially a day of human good-will. 
Skies Y It commemorates the spirit of the brotherhood of men. 
That shone o'er Bethl’hem’s ; fj You cannot buy Christmas at the shops. and a sign 
manger ; Vi of friendly sympathy costs little. — Last ‘Easy Chair,” 
But now they rise on clearer eyes, Ry. by GForce WILLIAM Curtis. 


Without eclipse or danger. 
The new world claims the mes- 
sage heard 
Of old in shepherd ages, 
And turns, with longings deeply 
stirred, 
The ancient sacred pages. 
‘Then let us sing, with hearts 
aglow, 
The old, old Christmas story ; 
It fills our hearts with joy to know 
That life so full of glory. 
E. A. H. 
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THE MISTLETOE. 


BY ANNE E. PURINTON. 


T Christmas time we see hanging in the shop 
A windows, or at the market stalls, curious 
branches with twisted stems, having long, narrow 
leaves, and bearing a transparent waxen berry. 
It is the mistletoe, about which tradition and 
romance have woven a strange spell. 

The superstitions connected with the mistletoe 
are an inheritance brought down from the relivion 
of the Druids. They worshipped the holy oak. 
They believed it was this tree in which God 
manifested himself to his people, and when amidst 
the sacred branches this insignificant little para- 
site made its home, they found in it a symbol full 
of meaning. They believed it to be of divine 
origin, and attributed its growth directly to the 
gods. It was proclaimed to be a sacred plant, 
and became a part of their religion. It was at 
the winter solstice —the time corresponding 
somewhat to our Christmas —that the Druids 
held a great festival in its honor. Bulls and 
often human victims were sacrificed, and the 
mistletoe was divided in small pieces and dis- 
tributed among the people. They hung it over 
their doors to ward off evil and cold. It is to 
this sentiment we owe the English custom of 
hanging the mistletoe from the ceiling in the hall, 
where now a kiss is the only sacrifice required. 

In Scandinavian mythology, in the story of 
the fair god Balder, the mistletoe plays an im- 
portant part. He was the fairest of heathen 
‘gods; the joy of heaven, and the love of earth. 
An old prophetess foretold his death, and his 
distressed mother, Frigg, in order to protect him, 
secured an oath from the fire, earth, air, water, 
animals, and plants, that nothing should harm him. 
Having received a promise from them all, she 
hastens back to heaven to tell the good news, 
But one thing she had forgotten. She had 
failed to direct her prayers to the insignificant 
mistletoe. 

Balder, being assured that he was free from all 
danger, takes his place amid the combat of the 
gods. ‘The gods tried all means by which to test 
the promises. They threw at him clods of earth, 
but it fell in dust before it reached him. They 
poured water over him, but it did not even wet 
his garments. They hurled at him fragments of 
stone and heavy clubs, but they passed harmlessly 
over his head. Frey tried his magic sword, and 
Thor brandished his hammer, but they were both 
of iron, and remembered their promise to Frigg. 
Suddenly Loki, who was the god of treachery, 
remembering Frigg’s mistake in not praying for 
the protection of the mistletoe, fashioned an 
arrow from its wood, and putting it in the hands 
of the blind god Héder, bade him throw it. 
Hoder aimed, and Balder fell instantly, pierced 
by the mistletoe arrow. 

There is an old English tradition that the cross 
was made of mistletoe, which until then was a 
large forest tree, but after that was condemned 
to lead a parasitical existence. 

Though myth and legend have contributed to 
give the mistletoe a divine origin, modern science 
fails to justify it. No longer is its growth sur- 
rounded by mystery, and the same law which 
governs all other plants gives life to this. ‘The 
seed is supposed to be deposited by birds. The 
viscous nature of the pulp causes it to cling to 
the birds’ beaks, and in order to rid themselves of 
it, they rub their beaks against the bark of a tree. 
If there happens to be a crack there, it drops in, 
and then sticks fast and vegetates. By no effort 
can it be grown in the earth. Until within a few 
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years it has been brought over by foreign steamers, 
but it now grows abundantly in the Southern 
States. At Christmas time these mistletoe boughs 
are shipped to the large cities, and from the 
pagan rites of the ancient Diuids comes the 
pretty custom of hanging over the door or win- 
dow a spray of the waxen berries and twisted 
stem of the mistletoe, just for luck’s sake. 


“ Why do they not give such presents every 
day?” said Clara. 

‘© Oh, child,” I said, “it is only for thirty-six 
hours of the three hundred and sixty-five days 
that all people remember that they are all brothers 
and sisters, and those are the hours that we call, 
therefore, Christmas Eve and Christmas Day.” 

“And when they always remember it,” said 


Bertha, ‘‘ it will be Christmas all the time !”’ 
Epwarp Evererr Hae, 


GEORGE’S GRATITUDE. 
A True Christmas Story. 
BY MRS. BRADLEY GILMAN, 


NE snowy December evening, two days 
| before Christmas, Caleb Sawyer sat in 
the kitchen of a little red farmhouse, 
near the village of Hopkinton, N. H. 

“Aren’t you ready for bed, Prue?” 
he said, glancing impatiently toward 
the tall clock which had struck eleven some minutes 
before. 

“ Almost, Caleb,” said his wife, as she started to 
sew the last button on to a clild’s dress 

“You work too hard altogether,” said Caleb; “I 
hate to have you take in dressmaking, and get all 
worn out sitting up nights.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind the sewing as much as I do 
some other things; that boy is what’s killing me.” 

“Wall,” said Caleb, sententiously, ‘‘I know that 
boys is boys.” 

“Yes, I suppose they is; but then this is not our 
own boy, and I don’t think his work is worth his 
board,” said Prue, erossly. 

“ Dun know as it is,” Caleb replied, “ but we can’t 
turn him out this cold winter weather. Besides, he 
does chop wood some, and he milks the cow pooty 
regular, still I don’t think, myself, there’s much 
work in him.” 

“And he do eat awful,” Prue added, mournfully ; 
“T have to bake bread and pies twice a week since 
he came here.” 

“T suppose growing boys do eat hearty,” Caleb 
said, deprecatingly. 

“‘ And he never latches the door when he goes to 
the barn; and he never wipes his feet on the mat, 
tho’ I have told him to more than a hundred times, 
and he tramps in snow every morning after I get 
my kitchen swept up. It do seem to me, Caleb, as 
though I could not stand him round the house no 
more.” Here Prudence Sawyer gave her thread a 
nervous twitch, as she wound it round the last 
button for the last time. Her face was pale and 
worn, and showed plainly that she belonged to that 
large class of farmer’s wives who are sadly over- 
worked, and whose life-is bare and joyless to an 
extent which city people cannot imagine, 

““What’s your hurry, Prue, that you keep up so 
late to-night?” drawled Caleb, wearily, as he took 
the lamp and started upstairs, knowing well that 
his wife would have breakfast ready at six o’clock 
sharp the next morning 

“Why, to-morrow is Christmas eve, and I expect 
to be paid for a month’s work, and buy a new lamp 
and chair for the sitting-room, and some Christmas 
presents for the children,” said Prue, briskly. “I 
planned for George to drive me in to Concord in 
the afternoon, and then I can carry my work home 
and do my shopping. 

‘Sometimes George do come in kind of handy,” 
said Caleb, half facetiously, “now, to-morrow, I 


— 


have to finish chopping wood. Then I'll kill the 
turkey, and Christmas night we ‘Il take the chil- 
dren and drive over to see the tree at the school- 
house, Joey ‘ll like to see one of them trees all 
lit up.” 

“Yes; I want to take the children to see the 
tree,” said Prudence, ‘I shall have a present for 
each of them to hang on it, too.” 

“Will you get something for George?” said her 
husband, 

“T suppose I’ll have to, so as not to look mean,” 
said Prudence, “but it goes agin the grain to do 
things for a boy who never shows a mite of grati- 
tude.” 

“He do seem fond of the children,” said Caleb, 
as he slowly got ready for bed; he tried hard to 
tnake his wife see some virtues in the boy she found 
such a trial. 

“T don’t know as they ’ll learn any good from a 
boy with no ‘bringing up,’” said she, testily. 

Now the subject of this discussion was George 
Byron Bangs, a boy from the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, whom a neighboring minister had persuaded 
Yarmer Sawyer to take into his family for the win- 
ter. He was a thin, wiry boy, with shrewd black, 
bead-like eyes, not personally attractive, and not 
always to be depended upon to do his work faith- 
fully. 

Mrs, Sawyer was constantly urging her husband 
to send the boy away. But Caleb had a kind heart, 
and knew that the boy’s fate was to be the Man- 
chester Reform School if he left them that winter. 

“He haint had no ‘bringing up’ was always his 
excuse for George’s misdeeds, and somehow he 
found himself usually defending the boy before his 
wife. Not that Mrs. Sawyer was an unkind woman 
either, but she worked hard from morning to night 
and expected other people to do the same. She had 
to confess to her husband that she sometimes found 
George useful; but whatever he did she had “to 
pick up after him,” was her constant complaint. 

George, already a little hardened by having been 
turned away from severa: farms, did not show very 
much interest in his work, or very much gratitude 
for the excellent home provided for him. So alto- 
gether his stay at the farm was not being a great 
success. He wasa bone of contention between Mr. 
and Mrs. Sawyer often, and having very quick 
senses often heard himself talked over and criti- 
cised. 

The light snow which had fallen during the even- 


ing of this conversation stopped before daylight, 


and Christmas eve dawned bright and beautiful. 
The very trees seemed to have donned an extra 
robe of purity in honor of the season. Prudence 
Sawyer rose earlier than ever that morning to pre- 
pare her stuffing for the Christmas turkey. Then 
she made several apple pies, two mince pies, one 
cranberry tart,and even a small squash pie for the 
troublesome George. Her own two children, — four 
and six years old,—were to have apple “ turn- 
overs” to celebrate the day with. During the 
morning she went singing about her work, amusing 
herself by asking Joey and Peter what they wanted 
for Christmas presents. Joey wanted a ball anda 
book, while Peter asked for blocks and a trumpet. 

Directly after the twelve-o’clock dinner George 
harnessed the lame horse into the old-fashioned 
painted sleigh, and Prudence made a neat parcel of 
the work she had just finished, and the two started 
to drive to Concord. 

“Stop first at Mrs. Hubbard’s,” Prudence said to 
George; “I want to get my pay for the sewing.” 

The horse was slow, but it was a clear cold win- 
ter’s day, and glorious sleighing. Prudence had her 
mind on the five dollars she expected to receive 
from Mrs Hubbard for the two little dresses she 
had been sewing on, while George was wondering 
what the minister was going to give him on Christ- 


mas. He hoped very much that it would be a new 


pair of skates. . : 

At Mrs. Hubbard’s house they drew up and 
stopped. Prudence got out, and taking her bundle 
with her, rang the bell. 


a 
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“Ts Mrs. Hubbard at home?” she said to the 
untidy maid wiv opened the door. 

“No, she’s out,” was the curt reply. 

“When will she be at home?” said Prudence, 
thinking she had only gone out to do some shop- 
ping, perhaps. 

“She ’s gone out of town to spend Christmas,” 
said the girl. 

“Did she leave no message for me?” said Pru- 
dence, in a tone of despair. 

“Oh! you’re the woman who took the sewing 
home. She said to tell you to call again the first 
of January for your pay. She could not spare the 
money now.” : 

Poor Prudence Sawyer! Her employer little 
knew the sharp disappointment which she felt. 
She had counted on the money to pay for the chil- 
dren’s Christmas presents, and she had not a cent 
with her now. On many a New England farm there 
is plenty to eat, but the overworked farmer’s wife 
rarely has a quarter of a dollar to spend for herself ; 
and this was the case with Prudence Sawyer. She 
had counted on this money for so many weeks; and 
now, when her cloud castles all tumbled, her courage 
fell too. 

“You need not drive in town, George,” she said; 
“T can’t afford to buy the children any presents.” 
Then the brave little woman choked down a sob. 

Meantime George had listened to the conversation 
at the door with great disgust. He thought it 
“blasted mean” for that woman to go away without 
paying her bill. His heart was filled with sympathy 
for Mrs. Sawyer and with sorrow for the children’s 
disappointment. He did not express his feelings, 
however; for boy-like, he did not know how. 

The drive home was a silent one for both. On 
their arrival Mr. Sawyer was quite shocked by his 
wife’s pale face. He could not realize how keen 
her disappointment had been. 

But George — ungrateful George — had been pon- 
dering on a plan all the way home. He was a boy 
of strong feelings, and he determined in some way 
to get these children their presents. Before he 
came to the farm he had made considerable money 
selling papers. But the money had gone for his 
board quickly; so that his friend, the Unitarian 
minister, had strongly advised him to spend the 
winter on a farm. 

A certain paper called “The Christmas News- 
boy” was to be brought out on Christmas eve; 
and George thought that if he could only get in 
town in time he could sell a number of copies, and 
earn a dollar to buy the children their presents, 

But of course George did not want to let Mr. and 
Mrs. Sawyer know the plan until he was sure that 
it would succeed. There were five miles between 
him and the newspaper office now. It was only 
four o’clock, however, when the horse was unhar- 
nessed; and while Mr. Sawyer was comforting, his 
wife the boy quietly slipped away from the farm. 

In spite of the heavy snow-drifts and the fact 
that he had no overshoes, George got over the 
ground very rapidly, and by half-past five o’clock 
presented himself at the office for papers. He had 
given up his license to sell papers to another boy 
when he went to the farm; but it was Christmas 
night, and the other boy was ready to divide papers 
with him. The air was growing colder and colder, 
and George’s overcoat was not a warm one; but he 
boarded the electric cars, and he went to the railroad 
station, and he travelled from the north to the 
south end of the town, and by eight o’clock in the 
evening he had sold all his papers and made his 
dollar and a half, although he had tasted nothing to 
eat since noon. When he had counted his money, 
he went to the five-cent store to spend it. He 
bought a game for Joey, and two picture-books and 
a Noah’s ark; and he bought Peter his blocks and 
a trumpet and a little rubber chicken. Then he 
still had fifty cents left; and he bought a box of 
stationery for Mrs. Sawyer and a necktie for Mr. 
Sawyer. After that he started for home. It was 
growing bitterly cold, and the wind had risen since 
sunset. He had no mittens, and with his hands full 


of bundles it was a hard, uncomfortable walk to the 
farm. Still the thought of the pleasure he was to 
give buoyed up his spirits, and soon after ten o’clock 
he found himself before the back door of the farm. 

Every light was out, and his heart sank as he for 
the first time thought that they might all be in bed 
for the night. 

When he reached the house, he knocked several 
times, but received no reply. His fingers were 
growing stiffer and stiffer, and he could hardly hold 
the parcels in them. 

Finally a cross, sharp voice called out of the 
window, “You young rascal, what are you doing 
out at this time of night? It would serve you right 
if we did not let you into the house until morning.” 

Then the key was dropped out of the window 
very ungraciously ; and the poor half-frozen lad let 
himself in, and crawled up to bed, hungry and 
discouraged. He dropped his bundles on the kitchen 
floor, disheartened by his reception, and had just 
strength to wrap his bed-clothes around him and to 
cry himself asleep. 

Christmas morning Prudence Sawyer had break- 
fast a little later than usual. “I can give them a 
good breakfast,” she said to herself, “even if I have 
no presents for them.” 

But on the kitchen floor the first thing which met 
her eyes was a little trumpet that had fallen from 
George’s bundle of toys. They had all been done 
up loosely in a “ Christmas News-boy.” Had Santa 
Claus been visiting her kitchen? This was her 
first thought, but common-sense stepped in and said 
no; and George’s foot-prints were too near the 
bundles to deceive her long as to their owner. Of 
course her motherly heart gave a great throb when 
she thought of George’s hard evening’s work for 
her and her children. 

“And so he warnt so ungrateful after all,” 
drawled Caleb, when he heard the story from his 
wife’s lips. 

“No. I never felt so ashamed of myself in my 
life,” said Prudence, humbly. 

When George appeared, with a hoarse cold, no 
one could do too much for him. The children had 
already discovered their presents, and he was met 
with a chorus of thank-yous. : 

“What did you buy for yourself, George?” said 
Mrs. Sawyer, after looking over her pretty box of 
stationery. 

“ Oh, the minister told me to walk into his house, 
and call for my present,” said George. 

“ You shall take the team and drive the children 
in,” said Caleb, eager to show his gratitude for 
the boy’s kindness to his children. 

So George drove into Concord to get his Christ- 
mas present. We feel sure that all our readers 
hope that he received what he most wanted, —a fine 
new pair of skates. 


The greatest of faults, 1 should say, is to be 
conscious of none. CARLYLE, 


PAUL REVERE. 


Ir we ask a thousand school-children, ‘‘ Who was 
Paul Revere?” nine hundred of them would probably 
answer, “The man that took the midnight ride to 
carry news of the British troops being on the march 
to Lexington.” 

How many of the nine hundred would know that their 
hero of the midnight ride was a man of tremendous 
energy, of varied ambitions, of successful accomplish- 
ments, and of high personal character? that he ‘built 
a powder-mill, cast cannon, engraved the colonial paper 
money, and was active in various handicrafts’? ? that he 
established useful industries and much-needed charities, 
was a faithful soldier and noble patriot ? 

And yet this is what we are always trying to “rub 
in” to you young folks, — that a real hero is a hero all 
around, and that while you cannot all expect to take 
picturesque midnight rides, every one of you may imi- 
tate your hero in doing earnestly, enthusiastically, and 
successfully ‘‘ what your hands find to do.’’ — Selected. 


CHRISTABEL’S FIRST CHRISTMAS. 
BY HARWOOD GARLAND. 


EFORE the glowing coals in the tiled fireplace 
B sat Christabel, slowly rocking to and fro. 
“Mamma,” she suddenly said to the lady 
who lay on a couch near her, “ Cook says we’re 
worse than heathen.” 

Mrs. Hemenway smiled faintly. “I heard her 
tell Delia so. And Delia said if she’d been living 
anywhere else she’s prob’ly had that cashmere 
shawl she’d been needing so long. And James 
said he never meant to live another year in a house 
where they don’t keep Christmas. What is Christ- 
mas, mamma, and why don’t you keep it 2 ” 

Mrs. Heminway buried her face in the pillow. 
She had dreaded this question for years. 

“Christmas, my child,’ she said at last, very 
painfully, “Christmas is the saddest day in the 
whole year.” 

Christabel looked out of the window for a few 
minutes in silence. If Christmas were a sad thing 
her mamma must not be allowed to talk about it. 
While she stood there thinking, a boy with a new 
red comforter around his neck came hurrying up 
the street with his papers and met the postman 
loaded down with bundles. ‘ Merry Christmas, 
mister,” he called out just in front of the window; 
and the postman nodded cheerily and shouted 
back, “Same to you!” Christabel turned around. 

“Why, mamma,” she began in a puzzled tone, 
“they seem to be having a real good time. If 
Christmas is sad, why do they look like that?” 

“The saddest things in the world happen on 
Christmas day,” said her mother, mournfully. “I 
did n’t mean you should ever know anything about 
Christmas as long as you lived, Christabel.” 

“But what is it, anyway, mamma?” persisted 
the little girl. 

“People call it a holiday, child. 
a year.” 

“And what do they do on Christmas day ¢” 

“They give each other presents,” was the reluc- 
tant reply. 

Christabel slowly rubbed her hand back and 
forth on the black velvet dress she wore. 

“T should think that would be very nice,” she 
said wistfully, at last. 

Mrs. Hemenway could not hear unmoved the 
tone of longing in her little girl’s voice. Tears 
gathered in her eyes and ran down over the pale 
cheeks. She wiped them away with a lace-edged 
handkerchief and took her purse from her pocket. 

“ Should you like to go down town and buy some 
Christmas presents?” she said to the wondering 
child. 

“Oh, yes indecd!” cried Christabel, clapping her 
hands. She deurly loved to go into the stores, and 
she went but rarely, for Mrs. Hemenway seldom 
went out of the house herself and never allowed 
Christabel to go alone. But now there was a sud- 
den longing to make amends for the deprivation 
she had caused the child all these years. 

“There, Christabel,” she said, counting out ten 
five-dollar bills ‘“J£I had treated you as other 
mothers treat their children, I should probably 
have spent five dollars each year for the ten 
Christmases you have known. ‘That would make 
fifty dollars. Now you may take the fifty dollars 
and buy just what you want all by yourself this 
afternoon. Take James with you and go right off 
before it gets dark. Ring for James now.” 

The child flew to the bell. 

“ James,” said Mrs. Hemenway to the tall, stiff- 
backed individual who appeared in answer to the 
summons, “ my daughter is going down town to 
make some Christmas purchases. I want you to 
go with her to carry her packages.” 

“Hi was that flabbergasted,” said James a few 
minutes later to the cook, “that hi was nigh fallin’ 
hover hon the floor. ’ Ere hi ’ve been ’avin’ hextra 
money for years, for not saying nothing habout 
Christmas where Miss Christabel could ’ear. And 
now,—‘My daughter his going down town to 


It comes once 
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make some Christmas purchases !’—has cool has a 
cucumber! the missus his losing ’er mind !” 

“She’s findin’ it agin, more like!” retorted the 
cook. “It’s my opinion she lost it these ten years 
back. But James, dear, if ye should hear Miss 
Christabel wondering what I would like, ye can tell 
her ye happened ter hear me say I needed a mourn- 
ing bonnet for me cousin’s funeral next week.” 

It was a happy child that kissed her mother good- 
bye and started out on her unwonted expedition. 

James even relaxed a little from his usual dignity 
and seemed almost interested as she confided to 
him her errand, 

To add to the delights of the occasion, they were 
to go ina horse car. Usually Christabel sat quietly 
and alone with her mother inside the carriage, while 
James was mounted upon the box and drove. But 
it was much more fun to go in the car, where there 
were always such lots of things to see. 

*“ Do you see, James,’ chattered Christabel, 
“that we are the only persons in the whole car that 
have n’t any bundles? I hope these folks will all 
be in here when we go back and see that we are 
going to havea lot, too. I mean to get just as big 
ones and just as many as I can for the money.” 

James looked somewhat dismayed. Fifty dollars 
worth of bundles did not seem to him such a very 
desirable prospect. 

“And I mean to get all sorts of shapes and sizes, 
too,” went on Christabel, heedlessly, “like those 
ladies just getting in. Why, I know one of them,” 
she added joyfully. “How do you do, Miss 
Annie?” 

Miss Annie White looked down at the little figure 
moving over so eagerly to make room for her, and 
hardly recognized in this -brightfaced child the 
demure little body who was allowed occasionally to 
come into her class in Sunday School. 

“Why, where did you come from, Christabel?” 
she cried in surprise, “and how does it happen —” 
she suddenly stopped short. 

“T wish you a Merry Christmas,” said Christabel, 
smiling. She had heard some one in the car say 
that, and it struck her as a very pleasant thing to 
say. 

Miss Annie was quite mystified. She turned 
inquiringly to the solemn James, who shook his 
head. 

“Hall hi know his that hi was told that ‘my 
daughter was going down town to make some 
Christmas purchases,’ hand hi was sent with ’er to 
carry the packages.” 

But Christabel understood. 

“Tt’s all right, Miss Annie,” she assured her. 
“Mamma said I might come, And because we had 
never kept Christmas before, she gave me this to 
spend for presents.” And she pulled out the roll of 
bills. 

Miss White looked in amazement. There was 
more in that roll of bills than she earned at her 
work in a month. Miss Annie was a dressmaker, 

“What are you going to do with it all?” she 
asked, mindful of the child’s ignorance of the ways 
of the world, and wondering whether some accident 
might not happen through the possession of such a 
fortune. 

“T think I shall buy Delia a cashmere shawl,” 
was the contented reply, “and I have not decided 
what to do with the rest. Prob’ly I shall see some 
nice things when I get to the stores.” 

“Probably you will,” thought Miss Annie to her- 
self, wondering a little at the fate that put such a 
sum into this child’s hands to throw away, while 
her own were so sorely crippled for lack of funds. 

But a minute later an idea occurred to Chris. 
tabel. 

“Miss Annie, won’t you go with me to spend the 
money ?’’ she begged. “Mamma couldn’t come, 
for she’s sick, you know; but what she wanted was 
for me to have a good time. Can’t you let me go 
with you where you are going with those bundles 
and then you come with me to the stores?” ‘ 

Annie White thought a minute. 


“Tam on my way toa Christmas tree,” she re- 
plied slowly, “for the Mission School. After that 
is over I would go.” 

“What is a Christmas tree?” demanded Chris- 
tabel, thinking it sounded very delightful 

Miss White’s friend, who had been smiling 
pleasantly at Christabel all this time, broke in ab- 
ruptly. 

“Why, you ’re more of a pagan than any of the 
mission scholars. Take her down to the tree, 
Annie, and let her see something for once in her 
life.” 

“Do you think your mamma would be willing?” 
asked Miss White, hesitating a little. 

“Mamma said I might go where I. wanted and do 
whatever I liked, only James was to go with me. 
Do let me go to the tree, Miss Annie, do,” pleaded 
the little pagan. 

“So on they rode, down past the stores where 
everything looked so fine that Christabel quite lost 
herself in wondering admiration, away down to the 
lower part of the city. 

“Was that child brought up in heathendom,” 
questioned Miss Kate, “that she knows nothing of 
Christmas ?” 

“ No indeed,” was the whispered reply, “She was 
brought up in one of the finest houses in this great 
city. But her mother met with a great grief when 
Christabel was only a baby, and I think her mind 
has never been quite right since. She was waiting 
at the window one Christmas Eve for her husband 
when an ambulance drove up with his lifeless body. 
He had been thrown from his carriage and instantly 
killed. The poor lady some way associated the 
blow with Christmas, and she has never been will- 
ing that the child should know anything about the 
day. She never lets her go to school, and has al- 
ways kept her right there at home with herself. 
She reads all the books that go into Christabel’s 
hands, so that she may be sure that there is nothing 
about Christmas in them. And all her servants 
have their orders about the matter. But each year 
it has grown more difficult, of course, to keep it 
from her; and this year Mrs. Hemenway has been 
sick and obliged to stay in her room, and though 
she kept Christabel with her as much as possible, 
I suppose the child has learned about it some way- 
And now it is just like her mother to give her all 
this money to make up for the past, for she is very 
loving and generous. I only hope the child does n’t 
get into any trouble. I don’t doubt that Mrs. Hem- 
enway is worrying about her every minute she is 
out of the house. The child is the only friend she 
has in the world.” 

“Hum,” mused Miss Kate aloud, stopping the 
car. “ Money and friends don’t seem to be rightly 
divided up in this world. She has money and no 
friends. You and I have friends and no money. 
Which do you think is the best way 2” 

“ Ours,” said Annie, softly, with a smile. 

“So do I,” repeated the other, stoutly. 
Christabel must learn to have both.” 

They walked a little way through a narrow street, 
and entered a shabby, clean little hall, already 
crowded with children, who noisily welcomed the 
young ladies and stared openly at Christabel and 
her dignified escort. Indeed James had assumed 
unusual dignity, and his back looked as if it might 
break any minute, it was so stiff. James did not 
approve of shabby halls for Miss Christabel, or 
himself either. 

“Why, we told them not to come till five 
o'clock,” said Miss Annie, viewing the crowd in 
dismay. ‘And it lacks a whole hour of that now.” 


| To be continued.] 


« But 


It is lamentable to think of the amount of time 
wasted by children in committing to memory useless 
rules of grammar, when in the same time they might 
have learned to read the language with ease. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


THE CHRISTMAS BELLS. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Tue Christmas bells ring out once more, 
As birds at morning pipe their lay ; 
They tell glad, tidings o’er and o'er: 
“ Awake, and welcome Christmas day ! 
Arouse, good people, near and far, — 
Arouse, and precious offering bring! 
Go forth and see the Bethlehem star ! 
Go forth and hear the angels sing!” 


In happy tones they swing and swell; 
They tell how Christ was lowly born : 
With e’en the cattle he did dwell, 
Yet earth was glad that Christmas morn, 
They echo far the news of peace ; 
They loving words of comfort say ; 
And all day long they cannot cease, 
Because it is our Christmas day. 


They bid us feast with happy friends, 
Forgetting not the poor and sad; 
Our Shepherd still the wanderer tends, 
And kindness done them makes him glad. 
“Be merry, merry as ye may!” 
The bells in riot laugh and ring ; 
“Glory to God,” they solemn say ; 
And high above the angels sing. 


The bells foretell of days to come, 
All beautiful as poet’s dream, 

When this round world shall be love’s home, 
And only sunshine o’er it beam. 

“God haste the day!” their tones repeat ; 
In jubilee they seem to say, 

“ May all the days be just as sweet 
As happy, generous Christmas day !” 


DICK HASTINGS’S HOLIDAY. 
BY REV. RICHARD METCALY. 


ICK HASTINGS was the merriest boy at 
Vernon Academy; he was just the kind of 
fellow I liked,—none of your “ girl-boys,” 

who moped round the house, trying to keep their 
hands clean and their hair “slick,” but a real live 
youngster, who in winter was never tired of skating 
and snow-balling, and in spring was ready to scour 
the woods for the first violets, and in summer 
thought himself abused if he was not allowed to 
swim across the pond more than once a day, and 
in autumn climbed the highest trees for nuts, which 
he gathered as fast as a squirrel. , 

But the very first term at the Academy, by his 
laughing out Ioud in school one day, he got into 
trouble. : ; 

“What do you find to laugh at here?”’ inquired 
the master; and when Dick, instead of saying 
“Nothing,” as most boys would have done, replied 
in a lively tone, “ Everything,” the master coolly 
informed him, “In that case, you may remain at 
the Academy through the Christmas holidays, and 
see if you can find anything to laugh at in that.” 

The doe Walley was sorry enough, but he could 
not get the sentence changed. So Christmas found 
him all alone at Vernon. But if you think that 
Dick spent the day crying or sulking, you are very 
much mistaken. On the contrary, he whistled 
“Yankee Doodle” while dressing, kept the cook 
laughing so heartily when he entered the kitchen 
that she could hardly get his breakfast, and laughed 
so much himself that he could scarcely eat it. Then 
he rolled the big black Newfoundland dog over in 
the snow, till they were both too tired to play any 
longer, and then he started for the woods to set 
snares. 

But as he passed Mr. Knight’s house, and saw 
the blind old man sitting by the window and look- 
ing very sad, he thought of what he read in his — 
Testament that morning, about Christ opening the 
eyes of the blind. So he asked, in his merriest 
tones, as if it were a mere joke, “ Would you like 
to borrow a pair of eyes this morning?” if 


. 
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“That I would,” was the quick reply, “if any 
‘one would lend me one.” 

Almost before Mr. Knight knew it, Dick was in 
the house, cap, coat, and mittens off, saying, — 

“All right! here’s a pair warranted to see 

through a mill-stone, if only there’s a hole drilled 
through it. 
_ The blind man laughed heartily for the first time 
for many a day, and handing the boy a pile of 
papers, asked him to read all the ship news he 
could find, — what vessels had arrived in New York, 
Liverpool, Havre, and other ports; what had sailed, 
what had been spoken, ete. It was dry, dull busi- 
ness for the boy, very different from reading a 
Christmas story-book; but because the blind man 
seemed eager to hear more, he kept reading on and 
on, till it seemed as if there would never be an end. 
At last he read, — 

“Rio Janeiro; arrived September 8th, barque 
Julian, reported ship Republic of Boston lost, but 
Captain Knight and all the crew saved.” 

“Thank God!” cried the old man, for it was his 
only son whose safety he was thus assured of, and 
Dick, understanding now the reason for all this 
reading, cried out, — 

“That’s jolly! every one of them safe; three 
cheers for the barque Julian!” 

And he hurried away towards the woods, to 
escape the thousand thanks of the old blind father, 
whose anxious fears he had relieved. 

If you have ever been to Vernon, you remember 
Aunt Nancy’s house on the top of Prospect Hill. 
Dick’s way led right by it; and as his ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas, Aunt Nancy!” did not bring her to the 
window, he knocked at the door, and as she did 
not come even then, he went in. 

The old woman was lying on a couch in a cold, 
cheerless room, with no fire, no food, no anything 
to make it pleasant. 

“Too sick to go to bed last night, or to get up 
this morning,” she said, in reply to his questioning 
look. 

“Then I’m the able-bodied nurse who’ll take 
care of you,” said the boy ; “I’ve been ‘chief cook 
and bottle-washer’ at home, all my life.” 

Then came such a splitting of kindlings and 
building of fires as the old cabin had never seen, 
and soon a bottle of hot water was at old Aunty’s 
feet, and her face and hands were carefully bathed, 
and she drank with great relish the first cup of tea 
Dick ever made. 

But the cupboard was empty; no milk, no sugar, 
no bread, no meat. ‘ Worse off than Old Mother 
Hubbard,” said Dick, “but never mind, —here’s 
where you get your nice Christmas dinner ;” and he 
pulled from his pocket the lunch which he had 
begged from the Academy cook, — namely, a dough- 
nut, a cookey, anapple, andacracker. Aunt Nancy 
ate the apple with great relish,—after it was 
washed, —and the cracker, too, when soaked in her 
tea. The fire and food soon revived her, and when 
Dick told the funniest stories he could think of, 
she forgot all about her sickness, and she laughed 
as heartily as he did. 

As soon as it was perfectly safe to leave her, 
Dick ran down to Mr. Knight’s, and told the whole 
story, and was loaded with a basket full of good 
things to carry to her cottage. His arms ached by 
the time he had climbed the hill again; but he for 
got all about it in seeing the old woman’s happi- 
ness; and in reply to her many thanks, he only 
joked about being her patron saint, the “original 
Santa Claus.” 

Late in the afternoon, Dick sat down, all alone, 
to his four-o’clock dinner at the Academy ; and when 
the cook asked him how he had passed the day, he 
replied, — 

“Reading dull newspapers to a blind old man, 
and building bright fires for a rheumaticky old 
woman.” 

“Pretty stupid work for Christmas,” said she. 

“Not a bit of it,” was his answer, “I never had 
better fun in my life.” 

Dick himself never told me this story, but I 
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heard it all from Mr. Knight, and I could not help 
saying to him one day, — 

“ Well, Dick, you ’ve certainly learned one lesson 
well at Vernon.” 

“What is that ?”’ he asked, curiously. 

“That it is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 


PREPARING FOR SANTA CLAUS. 


BY FANNIE BEST JONES. 


HE fire had burned low on the hearth, until 
only a few dying embers remained; but the 
shaded gas shed a soft light throughout the 

room where two little white beds were placed side 
by side. 

Nora was fast asleep in one, but in the other 
wide-awake Ethel tossed restlessly about. 

She was thinking of Santa Claus,—dear old 
Santa Claus, who was coming down the chimney 
that very night into her little room. 

“T’m going to keep awake,” she whispered to 
herself; “I Il just peep out 0’ one eye when he 
comes,” she decided, and then lapsed into an awed 
silence as she thought she heard suspicious sounds 
proceeding from the chimney. 

But, no; it was only some one-moving about in 
the adjoining room, that was all; and Ethel winked 
quite fast, for she felt the lids closing over her eyes, 
and was afraid she’d fall asleep, thereby missing 
her peep at Santa Claus, 


Suddenly she sat upright in her bed, very wide 
awake indeed, for a thought had come to her that 
troubled her greatly. 

No one had cleaned the chimney for Santa Claus ! 
And he would soil his nice fur coat as he came 
down, and perhaps get Nora’s pretty doll bugg 
with the red parasol top all spotted. And her own 
dollie’s white dress, — why, it would be black by the 
time Santa Claus got it down the chimney. Oh, 
the thought was dreadful! So, without an instant’s 
hesitation, Ethel clambered out upon the floor. 

Taking the little hearth broom in her hand, the 
wee, white-robed figure knelt on the floor beside 
the fading fire, and carefully swept as much of the 
chimney as she could reach. 

“Tt don’t clean very fast,’ she murmured, dole- 
fully, resting her tired arms; “but dear Santa 
Claus would feel so bad to det himself an’ his 
pretty t’ings all black;” so her efforts were re- 
newed. 

And when mamma took a peep into the room 
soon after, a grimy little girl, patiently plying her 
broom up the chimney, greeted her sight. 

“T’m making it clean for Santa Claus, mamma,” 
explained Ethel; adding with a sigh of relief, “an’ 
I’spect most all de black’s on de floor, now.” 

Mamma thought so, too; and as she lifted her 
little black and white girl in her arms, the sweet 
face drooped upon her shoulder, and Ethel, with 
a great weight removed, now that Santa Claus 
had no cause for complaint, fell into a tired 
slumber. 
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Don’t look for the flaws as you go through life ; 
And even when you find them, 
It is wise and kind to be sometimes blind 
And look for the virtue behind them. 
For the cloudiest night has a hint of light 
Somewhere in its shadow hiding ; 
It is better by far to hunt for a star 
Than the spots on the sun abiding. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


THE CHRISTMAS-TREE OF PARADISE, 
A Russian Story 
BY KATHARINE HAGAR. 


T was the afternoon before Christmas. Little 
Serzavka began to teaze his mother: ‘“ Mam- 
ma, are not we going to have a Christmas- 

tree?” 

Serzavka’s mother, Aksinia, was a widow, and 
so poor that although she worked hard she could 
hardly support herself and her child. She was a 
washerwoman, and they lived in one of the poorest 
quarters of St. Petersburg. 

“We are not rich enough to have a Christmas- 
tree,” she answered with a bitter sigh. ‘‘We can 
hardly keep our little room warm. You had better 
be picking up sticks instead of dreaming about a 
Christmas-tree.” But seeing how grieved the little 
boy, only six years old, was with this answer, she 
resumed in a gentler tone, “I have no money to 
spend for a Christmas-tree for you. God gives poor 
people their Christmas-trees.”’ 

“ Are we poor people?” asked Serzavka. 

“Who is poor if we are not?’ Aksinia answered, 
sighing. “You have seen beggars on church steps 
asking for pennies ; we are as poor as they.” 

“And where do the rich people live?” 
the boy. 

“Where do rich people live? In large houses. 
They ride in carriages. Rich people do not: live as 
we do; they have plenty of wood, so they can keep 
warm, and they have all they want to eat, — they 
enjoy themselves all day long.” 

“ Well, Iam willing to be poor,” 

“Why so?” asked Aksinia, with bitterness. 

“JT am willing,” replied Serzavka, with a smile 
full of hope, putting his head on his mother’s 
shoulder, “because the good God will give us a 
Christmas-tree.”’ 

Aksinia shook her head, and softly smoothed her 
child’s blond hair. He was happy, for he was 
thinking of his Christmas-tree. He smiled; then 
in his eagerness to help his mother, he put on his 
patched coat, which she had made for him out of an 
old jacket of her own, pulled his cap over his eyes, 
and took hold of the heavy door with his two little 
hands, trying to open it. 

“Where are you going?” asked his mother. 

“T am going to pick up chips, Mamma.” 

“Go, my dear little one, only be careful not to try 
to bring too many at once; it is better to go several 
times and get them.” 

And pulling down the sides of the cap over the 
child’s ears, she opened the door and let him out. 

It was already beginning to grow dark; snow- 
flakes were floating in the air; the ground was 
already covered with a thick bed of snow. Serzavka 
could hardly wade through it.” For some time he 
pushed on through the deserted streets. Oceasion- 
ally he stopped to look for the crossings. He knew 
that he must go by a palisade, cross two streets, and 
then down a third. At the next corner he would 
find a shoemaker’s shop; quite near this shop there 
was a new house. Serzavka had often gone into 
the yard, not only for the chips he could pick up, 
but with this pretext he could watch the cobbler at 
his work. It was every time a wonder to him to 
see the cobbler fill his mouth with little nails, and 
then talk to his wife as though there was nothing 
there. 

This evening, however, Serzavka was surprised 
not to find the shoemaker’s light shining through 


asked 


-the pane of glass. 


He crossed the street, looking 
for it. He could see the lights shining from the 
windows of a house several stories high, but there 
was no little shop; and Serzavka knew that he was 
on the wrong street. It was very dark, and he 
turned down another street, not knowing where he 
was. He heard a horse neigh, and a few moments 
after he percéived that a sled loaded with wood was 
coming toward him. He ran to the driver, who 
was sitting in front of his load, and timidly asked 
him, — 

“Where does the shoemaker live?” 

The carter thrust his head out of the robes, 
and said to the child, “ What do you want, little 
one?” 

“Where does the shoemaker live?” repeated 
Serzavka. 

“ What do you want of the shoemaker ? ” 

Serzavka could n’t answer this question. 

“ Are you the shoemaker’s son ?” 

“No,” Serzavka answered timidly. 

“ Are you his apprentice?” 

Serzavka began to be frightened, as he saw the 
carter’s shaggy red beard; and when he turned 
toward him he said hesitatingly, “I wanted to see 
the shoemaker making shoes. I don’t understand 
how he can put the nails in his mouth and—” 

“That is a good excuse, you little rascal, for 
stopping me in the street in this dreadful storm, and 
making me lose my time. Wait; I’ll make you 
feel my whip. I’ll teach you to stop men in the 
street.” 

Serzavka saw with great fear that the driver was 
getting out his whip. He ran like lightning back 
toward the large house. He had hardly taken 
twenty steps when down he went into a snowbank 
While he was struggling to get up he heard behind 
him the driver’s coarse laugh. Without daring to 
look back, for he fancied that he was pursued, he 
kept on running and plunging through the snow. 
He saw on the left a street with high houses on 
both sides. 

There was one house larger and finer than the 
others, and through the windows he could see a 
Christmas-tree brilliant with lighted candles. Chil- 
dren were dancing in a circle around it; he could 
hear their merry laughter. But although he wished 
he could stop and look in at the window, he ran 
harder than ever to get away from the carter. 

He did not stop till his legs were too tired to 
carry him any further; his whole body was shaking 
with chills; he was so weary that he no longer cared 
to look at the people passing by or at the windows 
of the houses. 

He was in the middle of a square, directly oppo- 
site a large, gloomy building. The snow was so 
deep in the square that it crowded inside his boots. 
He walked straight on, and did not stop till he hit 
against a hard substance. He felt around, and 
found that he was on a stone stairway. Exhausted, 
he tried to sit down; but his head was heavy, and 
not heeding that his pillow was a marble step, he 
stretched himself out in the snow. 

Serzavka forgot the terrible carter; he forgot 
that he had promised to pick up chips; he only felt 
the comfort of rest. He did not even notice that 
the snow which had lodged inside his collar burned 
his neck, and that his fingers were stinging as 
though they were in the fire. 

He thought he was lying in a soft bed, and had a 
beautiful dream. It seemed to him that all the 
stars in heaven were moving by. They were so 
beautiful; and yet he knew that they were not 
stars, but many-colored lighted candles, and they 
moved because happy children took them in their 
hands and fastened them to a great Christmas-tree. 

Yet he could never find the tree; it was too high. 
He stood on tiptoe to see better; but as he reached 
upward he felt himself lifted and carried through 
the air by invisible hands. 

“Where are you taking me?” asked Serzavka. 

“To heaven,” a sweet voice answered. 

Serzavka was happy, for he knew that he should 
find the Christmas-tree in heaven. But this rapid 


flight took away his breath; his head seemed to be 
falling down, down; the wind was roaring around 
him. 


Serzavka had fallen asleep on the steps of a house 
near the palace of a government official, who was 
giving a Christmas party. Carriages passed, one 
after the other, stopping at the palace to let out a’ 
crowd of little boys and girls, muffled up in furs 
over their ball-dresses. Just now there were so 
many carriages each must wait its turn. 

Suddenly the window of one of the last carriages 
was pulled up. An aged woman,.wrapped in ermine, 
put her head out, and looked earnestly at the next 
house. 

“Andrew !” she cried. 

A servant in livery jumped down from his seat, 
and ran to take his mistress’ orders. 

“Andrew, look! What do you see on those 
steps? Is it a living being?” 

“ Yes, madam, it is a little child. He seems to be 
frozen.” d 

“Ts it possible?” cried the old lady. “ Bring him 
here. No; let me out. I[ will go myself.” 

At this two children’s faces appeared at the win- 
dow. The lady opened the door, and hastened out 
of the equipage; she then ordered the giddy children 
not to stir. She went toward the flight of steps on 
which Serzavka was lying, and after having aided 
the servant to lift up the child, with her own hands 
she shook off the snow that covered him, and 
ordered him to be carried into the palace. 

The servant went up the steps of the brilliantly 
lighted house with Serzavka in his arms, followed 


by the little visitors, who were so much interested ~ 


in the poor child found in the snow that they for- 
got all about the Christmas-tree. 

They reluctantly entered the drawing-room when 
they found that they were not permitted to go into 
the room where Serzavka was taken. 

As soon as some one began to rub the poor little 
one’s body with flannel he opened his eyes, cast a 
frightened look around him, then his eyelids closed, 
the room dimly lighted by two candles, the anxious 
expression of the old lady, and the big servant who 
shook him while rubbing him, all frightened him. 
For a moment he believed that he had fallen into 
the hands of the dreadful carter, and he quickly 
closed his eyes, trying to resume the beautiful dream 
from which they had taken him. 


Was not the dream beginning again? This scene 


was more beautiful than his dream. The large hall _ 


shone with thousands of lights, in the middle of the 
drawing-room stood a large Christmas-tree, a veri- 
table fir-tree from the forest. Richly dressed gen- 
tlemen and ladies were seated, and a swarm of 
beautiful children ran gayly about the room. He 
himself was seated in a large easy-chair beside a 
lady with white hair. 

Serzavka was surprised to observe one tliug, the 
Christmas-tree was not lighted. But as if by magic, 
a spark ran suddenly from branch to branch, every 
one of the multicolored wax candles was lighted, 
when it reached the top the whole tree was stream- 
ing with light. 

Sweet music sounded at the same moment, the 
children took each other by the hand, and began to 
dance around the tree. Serzavka observed that 
several had little wings on their shoulders which 
opened and closed at every movement. 

He no longer doubted, — they were little angels. 

While the young people merrily danced, an old 
gentleman took down from the tree the gifts hang- 
ing from the branches. 

Serzavka looked covetously at the gilded nuts, 
the apples, the boxes of chocolate, the candy bags 


that the old gentleman gave right and left. It did — 


not occur to him that he could have any for his 
share ; so when the old gentleman, followed by all 
the children, came toward him, he was frightened. 
He had been unobserved all this time, and now 
every eye was fixed on him. He was instinctivel 
ashamed of his poor clothes, 


but to his great sur. 


- livery. 
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prise, he noticed that he wore a coat embroidered 


) with silk, and pretty new patent leather shoes. 


When the old gentleman came to Serzavka, he 
heaped up in the little boy’s lap more gifts than 
any of the other children had received. 

“And do you know where you are now ?” the old 
man asked him in a gentle voice. : 

“T am in heaven,” answered Serzavka. 

“Why do you think you are in heaven?” 

“Mamma told me that the good God gives Christ- 
mas trees to the poor, and God is in heaven.” 

“What is your name ?” 

“ Serzavka.” 

“What a funny name,” cried all the children 
together 

They began to dance around him even more 
merrily, and one after the other said to the child 
as they drew near, “Serzavka, will you have this 
beautiful apple?” “Look at this gilded nut, Ser- 
zavka; I give it to you.” 

A shower of bonbons fell into the little boy’s 
lap, who, smiling, did not venture to stir, lest he 
should lose his treasures. 

The music began again. The old gentleman took 
down the toys from the tree. Serzavka was not 
forgotten, — he received a locomotive, which after 
being wound up, moved of itself, carrying behind 
it wagons filled with travellers. 

Trembling with delight, Serzavka asked\ per 
mission to get out of his easy chair, and he set him 
self to making his railway train run across the 
floor. | 

The new plaything amused him for a long time ; 
at last he put it back in its box, and he confessed 
that he was sleepy. Many of the little guests had 
already retired; the beautiful lights on the tree 
were going out one after the other. 

Serzavka was taken to a chamber, and put to bed 
in one of the children’s beds. 


During this time, Aksinia, as her son did not come 
home, had gone into the street to see if he was not 
staying outside the house to play with the other 
children of the neighborhood. But the street was 
deserted. Then she thought that perhaps he had 
picked up so large an armful of sticks that he could 
not bring them home; she ran into the little street 
to the yard of the unfinished building, —she was 
again disappointed. She only saw an old woman 
who was filling her apron with chips. 

Nobody could give her any information. Ex- 
hausted with fatigue she returned alone to her 
room, and in despair sank down on her poor bed. 

Sleep fled from her eyes, she fancied every mo- 
ment that she heard some one knocking on the 
window pane, and that Serzavka’s voice was calling 
to her; she ran to the door, sprang into the street, 
but she could only hear the noise of the wind beat- 
ing the snow against her face. 

At last she fell into a heavy, troubled sleep. 
Toward morning she was awakened by some one 
knocking on the window. She opened her eyes and 
uttered a cry of surprise. 

Was this another dream ? 

No, it was really her little Serzavka, smiling at 
her through the glass. He was dressed in a hand- 
some wadded overcoat, a fur cap on. his head, his 
hands full of playthings. 

She hurriedly opened the door, and the child 
bounded into the room, followed by a servant in 


she cried, weeping and clasping him 
“where have you been all night 


“My boy,” 
in her arms, 
long.” 

“Tn heaven, mamma; I have seen God’s Christ- 
mas-tree. He sends you some wood. I told him 
we had not enough, and that we could not keep 
ourselves warm.” 

The servant, who had stood waiting, stiff and 
silent, said, as if repeating a lesson, — 

“My master ordered me to bring you your boy, 
and to give you from them this basket for a Christ- 
mas gift. You will find in it a goose, tea, sugar, 


and cakes; as to your little boy, I was told to say 


that we found him asleep on a flight of steps near 
our house, perishing in the snow. Fortunately the 
little fellow remembered the name of your street.” 

The servant questioned the poor woman about 
her condition, telling her that his master told him 
to get this information. 

“JT must go to a wood-yard and order some wood 
for you,” and bowing gravely he left her. 

Aksinia began to empty the basket, although she 
could hardly believe that all this was real. 

Serzavka related all that he could remember of 
his adventures, and described the beautiful things 
that he had seen, — the wonderful Christmas-tree, 
the little winged angels; and he assured her that 
he was very happy in heaven, and that he would 
like to go back there. 

In a short time the door opened, and on the 
threshoid appeard a carter, his chin covered with a 
coarse reddish beard. He brought the wood. 

Serzavka recognized immediately by his beard 
and harsh voice the rough carter who had fright- 
ened him so terribly. But it was strange, as he 
looked more closely at his face it appeared full of 
kindness. 

“T wish you a merry Christmas,” said the carter, 
taking off his cap; looking at Serzavka, he con- 
tinued, “Is this little fellow your only son?” 

“Yes, my only child,’ Aksinia answered. 

“JT understand, now, why you dress him like a 
prince. Oh, I understand!” 

The carter did not recognize Serzavka; he drew 
near to the child and smoothed his hair caressingly 

Serzavka took a gilded nut from his pocket and 
offered it to him. 

“YT will give it to my son.. I have also a little 
fellow seven years old.” 

Then Serzavka filled his hands with nuts, apples, 
and dainties, and gave them to the carter for his 
child. It made him very happy to be able to share 
with any one the pleasure that he had from these 
gifts which he had brought away from heaven 
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POPPING CHESTNUTS. 
BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 


Rosy cheeks and tossing curls, 

Eyes that dance “neath shading lashes, 
See our May and baby Bess 

Popping chestnuts in the ashes ! 


Hidden deep ’neath embers gray, 
Lies the glossy, nut-brown treasure ; 
Breathless watch the tiny maids, 
Waiting for the coming pleasure. 


Sizzle, — whiz! Like startled birds 
Fly the nuts now rich and tender, 
Tiny rockets shot in air, 

Hissing, fall within the fender. 


Grandma loves to watch the scene 
Lighted by the firelights flashes ; 
Choicest fun in all the year, — 
Popping chestnuts in the ashes. 


ANGIE MOULTON’S CHRISTMAS. 
BY GRACE BARRY 


HEY were unpleasant words which were spoken 
in the ear of my little heroine one bright, 
wintry day several weeks before the glorious 

Christmas day was to dawn; and these are some of 
the things which Angie Moulton was told > — 

“ Grandma is feeble this year; and Papa and I 
have finally, with a good deal of reluctance, de- 
cided that it will be better for us to spend Christmas 
in rather a quiet way this year, and are in hopes 
that some saving will repair the breaches made 
in Papa’s business the past year on account of 
sickness.” 


Angie thought these words meant no Christmas 
tree, no presents, no family gathering, and worst of 
all, that she would not receive the much longed-for 
ring which she had trusted a short time before 
would certainly arrive this Christmas 

Angie was not slow in telling all her grief to her 
friends ; and many whom she told thought if they 
had as many privileges as Angie, they would never 
complain if one Christmas was spent quietly. 

Days went on; and finally Angie received a letter 
from her cousin May, who said that they were going 
to celebrate Christmas at home, and invited her to 
come and enjoy the day with them. This tended 
to make Angie somewhat happier; but when she 
told her mother of May’s plan, her mother said that 
she was to spend Christmas at home without any 
more murmuring. To this reply Angie was very 
indignant, and could see no conceivable reason why 
she should not be allowed to go to May’s house. 
But her mother did; she could see that her little 
girl was growing up with little or no care for others, 
and continually thinking of herself. 

Angie was not at all yielding to the entreaties of 
her parents and friends to give up her selfish idea 
of Christmas, but continued sulking through the 
days which might have been made so prosperous 
and instructive. 

Finally everybody went away that was going; 
and Angie was feeling very lonesome, when her 
mother opened the door of her room and walked in. 

“What is my little girl thinking of 4” asked her 
nother. 

“Thinking it will be horrid not to have any 
Christmas, and nobody to come here; and it will be 
so lonesome,” replied Angie. 

Mrs. Moulton began to talk to her; and Angie’s 
face fell with shame when her mother mentioned the 
children on the next street, and told how very poor 
they were, and asked Angie how she supposed they 
felt. Angie had often thought of them, but never 
imagined what their sorrow must be at Christmas 
time until she realized her own; and it was the 
very best thing for Angie that had ever happened 
in the twelve years of her life. Mrs. Moulton rea- 
soned with her for the next hour, and Angie went 
downstairs to supper with many new resolves for 
the future; and her mother felt that her daughter 
had learned a very important lesson, which sooner 
or later everybody must learn, and which Angie 
would never have to learn again. 

Angie Moulton planned that night what to do to 
make the children happy who lived on the street 
that ran back of their house. She could think of a 
great many things which would be nice; but then 
the thought would come into her head, where should 
she get the money with which to accomplish these 
things? If they could not afford to get presents for 
each other, surely they could not buy for others. 

Finally she fell asleep with this thought; when 
she awoke the next morning she ran to her father 
and asked him if he would dress up as Santa Claus 
and go and distribute some presents to the poor 
children ; and then it flashed across her mind about 
the money with which to buy the toys. She then 
ran to her mother and told her what she had 
thought of; and her mother said, “ Why, perhaps 
we can find some things up in the attic, Angie.” 

They went up into the attic, and found toys of 
every description, which Angie had formerly played 
with, but as they became somewhat defaced and 
she outgrew them they were carried upstairs to the 
great storehouse. They also found clothes which 
appeared to be little the worse for wear, but had 
been cast aside as new styles came up, and so had 
accumulated for some time. They had their arms 
full when they went downstairs, and when they 
began to fill the large bag which Papa was to carry 
on his back, found they had as much as the bag 
could bold; and so the difficulty of finding the 
presents was overcome. 

Angie awoke the next morning, which was Christ- 
mas, very early, and went into the hall to look at 
the large bag of presents, and never thought of the 
former Christmas mornings when she used to jump 
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out of bed to look at her own, and never thought of 
any one whose lot was harder than hers. She was 
soon dressed, and was as merry as a lark as she 
went down to the breakfast table, hanging on to 
Papa, and asking him if he thought he could per- 
sonate Santa Claus without laughing. 

“Why, I think so, my daughter,” replied Mr. 
Moulton; ‘‘and we will go this evening and present 
them with their gifts.” 

After breakfast was over Angie’s mother gave 
her the ring for which she had hoped months before. 
It was a very handsome ring, and she was perfectly 
delighted with it; but she put it on her finger, and 
started immediately to find things for the Christmas 
bag. 

Evening came at last; and Angie and her father 
proceeded on their Santa Claus tour. When they 
approached the small, dilapidated house, Mr. Moul- 
ton knocked on the door; and soon a curly-haired 
little fellow came to open it, and jumped up and 
down, exclaiming, “Santa Claus, Mamma!” 

Santa walked in and deposited his bundle in the 
middle of the kitchen floor, and commenced pulling 
out various things for the different members of the 
family. Now a pair of mittens for Eddie the baby, 
here a package for the mother, and there a dress for 
the eldest sister, and so on until each member had 
one or more gifts; and then Santa Claus replied to 
the earnest entreaties of the whole family by tak- 
ing off his mask and wig, and revealing the kind, 
fatherly face of Mr. Moulton, whom everybody 
loved and respected. 

He and Angie remained a while, and watched the 
happy children run to one another and say something 
which they seldom understood ; for the people were 
French, and in their excited condition said most 
everything in their native tongue. But Angie im- 
agined just what they were saying, and looked on 
with a great deal of enthusiasm. 

When she got home, her mother ran to the door 
to meet her; and as they proceeded in the direction 
of Angie’s room she confessed to her mother that 
it was the happiest Christmas she had ever spent, 
and resolved to make the days in the future more 
like it. 

I think she never forgot that Christmas; for now 
she is quite a girl, and just as sure as Christmas 
comes round she hastens to pick up articles for some 
poor family which she knows has to endure the 
hardships of life, of which she knows very little. 


In old days there were angels who came and 
took men by the hand and led them away from the 
city of destruction. We see no while-winged angels 
now. But yet men are led away from threatening 
destruction ; a hand is put into theirs, which leads 
them forth gently towards a calm and bright land, 
so that they look no more backward, and the hand 


may be a little child’s, GrorGe Evror, 


A CHRISTMAS LETTER. 

By the Rev. Samuel Longfellow to the children of the 
Sunday School of the Second Unitarian Church in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ? 

CAMBRIDGE, Dee, 23, 1870. 
Dear Cuitpren, —I hear that you are to gather 
about your Christmas-tree to-morrow evening. So 

Isend you a word of greeting, and wish you all a 

Merry Christmas and Happy New Year. It is so 

many years since I have been with you that per- 

haps there are some of you who do not remember 
me at all, but your older brothers and sisters will, 

For those who were the littlest when I used to come 

into your school or preach my children’s sermons, 

will I hope be still there, and some who were 
scholars then are now I hope teachers. Tor very 
fast we grow up and pass on. And some have 
passed on also beyond the sight of our eyes in the 
world of light, where our hearts only can see and 
know them; and we think of them with love and 
tender memory. But there are some things that 


never change or grow old or pass away. And who- 
ever keep these things will be always young in 
spirit and immortal; and they are our love and 
trust toward God, and the love of luman hearts to 
each other, and Truth, and Right, and Goodness. 
These are ever green and undying; and whoever 
holds to them and has them in him, though he 
should live on earth to be older than any man that 
ever was, would still have the heart of a child, fresh 
and hopeful and trustful and happy, and everything 
else that we think of that is pure and sweet and 
lovely when we say “‘a little child.” 

It is a little child that you, and thousands like 
you all over the earth, are remembering to-night, — 
a little child who grew to be the man he was, to be 
loved and honored and tenderly and gratefully 
remembered still so many years after he died, and 
in countries of which he had never heard, just be- 
cause he kept always in his heart the love of God 
our Father and the love of men, even his enemies, 
and loved Truth and Right and Goodness, that he 
was willing to die rather than be false to them. 

T can wish you no better wish than that you may 
try to be all that you believe the Child Jesus to 
have been. 

Your affectionate friend, 
SamueL LONGFELLOW. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


“Merry Curistmas” to our readers! May 
the bells of memory and hope blend their music! 

We call attention to only one or two features 
of this Christmas number. The story by Mrs. 
Gilman is founded on an actual event, and is “a 
true story.’’ Our readers are indebted to Rey. 
J. W. Chadwick for the interesting ijetter by 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow; the friends of Mr. 
Longfellow well know what a lover of young 
people he was. The quotation from Curtis gives 
us a part of the last article he ever wrote. Alas! 
we miss him. How many Christmases he has 
interpreted to the people of this land, and what 
wholesome, happy views of Christianity he has 
taught from ‘ The Easy Chair.’? We mourn bim 
as the ideal gentleman, as the Unitarian leader, 
as the apostle of progress and reform. 

Christmas stories fill the present number of 
Every Orner SunpAy, to the exclusion of 
other contributions and the usual departments. 
Charles Dudley Warner says, in “ Harper’s Maga- 
zine’’: “There is no doubt that the pathetic 
Christmas story, whatever its literary faults, has 
played an important part in encouraging charity 
and softening the feelings of the world toward the 
poor and the unfortunate in the holiday season.” 
But a good Christmas story should be able to 
express and impress something more than “ mere 
charity.” A true hamanitarianism, which in 
another place Mr. Warner covertly attacks, when 
properly presented is never ‘flabby;” it takes 
tone from the ‘‘ Good Tidings” song, and of all 
things is not sentimental. A flabby Christmas 
mysticism is as bad as a flabby Christmas humani- 
tarianism. If George William Curtis had lived, 
Mr. Warner would never have made his sneering 
fling at the ‘‘ Unitarian Madonna;”’ but owing 
to the absence of the Unitarian next door in the 
“Easy Chair” the occupant of the “ Editor's 
Study” falls off in fairness. Christmas is a token 
of the Life that lights; no mysticism can ever 
blind the world to the boon the day signifies, — 
namely, an ideal of perfection. 

Mr. Alden, editor of “ Harper’s Magazine,” is 
not a Unitarian, but his view is large and digni- 
fied. In that very suggestive book of his, “God 


in his World,” we find these words, «peeing of 
the Chiistmas truth: “The divine must be com- | 
pletely veiled in the human, so that it may be 
revealed as a human life, and be humanly com-— 

prehended. It must illustrate human life in full 
orp with the divine, and must there- 
fore show forth all that is possible to man as be 
“result of this union.” 

The predecessor of Mr. Warner in the Baltors 
Study was Howells, who fully appreciated humani- 
tarianism. It is a pity that, following Curtis anid’ 
Howells and in conflict with Alden, a false note 
like Warner’s should mar the Christmas music, 

To our readers, young and old, we wish the 
true thought, the deep joy, the inspiring ideal of — 
a Christmas that shines with deepest interpreta-_ i 
tion, —that is, the perfect humanity ideal. 
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The every-day cares and duties, which men call 
drudgery, are the weights and counterpoises of the 
clock of time, giving its pendulum a true vibration - 
and us hands a regular motion; and when they 3 
cease to hang from the wheels, the pendulum no— 
longer swings, the hands no longer move, the clock 
stands still. LONGFELLOW. ; 


There is a great secret in knowing what to keep 
out of the mind as well as what to put in it. 
EMERSON, 


TEN TALKS TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, — 


Under the auspices of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, at Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston” 
Saturdays, from 11 A.M. to 12 M, 


1893. fi 
Jan. 7. How to Teach in Sunday-School Kindergarten ‘ 
By Miss A, C. Docxam. ‘G 
‘* 14, How to Teach in Primary Department. _ 
By Miss Karr L. Brown. ag 
‘‘ 21. How to Teach the Bible to Beginners. 
By Miss Lucy WuErEtock. , 
“* 28. How to Teach Character Lessons. : 
By Mrs. Karr Gannerr WELLS. 
Feb. 4. How to Teach the Life of Jesus. E 
By Mr. G. O. Norris. , i 7 
““ 11, How to Teach the Bible to Older Pupils, 
By Mr. R. C. Mrroaur. 4 
“ 18. How to Teach Doctrines. a 
By Mr. E. T. Horne. * 
“ 25, How to Teach Spiritual Truths. ‘ 
By Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. ' 
March 4. How to Teach Ethics. 
By Rey. C. F. Doue. ¥ 
“11. How to Teach Christian History, a 


By Rey F B. Hornprooxe. 


Admission free. A cordial invitation is extended t 
the public to attend, as well as to teachers. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY, 
THE uniform subscription price of Eyery OrnEer 


in the Boston postal district must send twenty ce 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Seh: 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. a 
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UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 Beacon Srreer, Bosroy, Mass. 


